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Hedic sacrificial rituals with all Its details and in 
its subtleties constitute an important and substantial part of 
^edlc literature. Therefore, the study of rituals in the Tedic 
literature - vast and deep as the ocean - is necessary towards 
bedding light on the various facts related to them. They are 
important in the sense that one cannot unlock the mysterious na- 
ture the ^edlc Min*, unless one applies the key o*' the know- 

i 

ledge of the sacrificial rituals. tad, in the light of this fact 
it becomes essential to study the various aspects o r the ritual., 
vi-x. comprising their meaning, purpose and types of performance, 
origin, development, relationship vith religion, mythology and 
magic. 

T. Meaning of Ritual :- The term * Hi to®! * has been defined in many 
uays by the scholars. tccording to Hopkins 'Hitual is a 

A 

stereotyped expression of emotion or heller or of both combined.' 

He further says that 'ritual is the frame *hlch preserves religion 

as well as exhibits it, but it orten lasts longer than that thleh 

It is in tended to keep. Its great primitive importance is more 

than religious, for, it established an intimate relation between 

3 

religion and non- reli gious acts. Hitu a l is ordinarily discussed 
as an aspect of religion and has even been considered the origin 

4 

of religion. It is by no means a phenomenon peculiar to religion. 

It has also been accepted as a belief or dogma but a religious code 

S 

of manners. Hitual has firmly been recognized as an expression of 
conservatism. Hitn a l is a term of religion and it may be defined 


f 

as a routine of worship. There can be no organised method in reli- 
gious worship without some sort of ritual. It has been defined as 

O 

» f>rm o ? behaviour prescribed by custom, law, rule and regulation. 
Tt has been added that among many primitive peoples ritual is thou- 
ght to be particularly pleasing to the gods, and deviations there- 
from as puni ahable. The ritu a l has also been defined as a manual 

containing the forms to be used by the priest in a<taini stering the 

9 

sacraments. But !>r. Chau bey is o f the opinion that ritual is rather 


something more than that as it includes sacraments as a part of i 


w# 


tual generally empresses, quite closely, the conditions 


, 11 


of lj re. It is the domain of absolute purity, the brahmin ritual- 
speclalists are pure and the yajamina has to undergo a purificatory 
ceremony, the diksa, in order to be admitted to the ritual? -2 Purity 

has been recognized by Dr. Chaubey as a part and parcel of Vedie 
13 

ritual. Ritual has also been accepted as a regeneration o^ the 
universe, not being a communal but a strictly private eelebratiorJ - ? 

Thus it is seen that various meanings have been suggested 
for 'Ritual', but the most appropriate term for ritual is 'Karma- 
klnda' which etymologically means 'a collection of series of 
sive acts to be performed at dif **erent occasions.^ 

TT. Purpose and types of Rituals :- From the study of ^edi c rituals 
it is found that they were performed by the peorle, Influenced by 
one or the other longing. That is why Manu ’«s compelled to say 
that on earth rituals are not performed by the disinterested man? 
fbr, 'Fan' is by nature Invariably impelled to action by the desil^. 
Obviously, Vedic rituals were performed with a motif of promoting 
human ambitions. The foremost and important characteristic o** the 
Fedic secri ficial ritual was that it aimed at both the em*niclpa- 
tlon of an individual as well as the progress of community or 


society. The sacrificial ritual, as the people belonging to various 

17 

varies, races or creeds took part in its accompli shmen t, proved to 
be a strong media in the promotion of social liability and progress. 
But there is a large number of Tedic rituals vhieh require classifi- 
cation. 


Norbeck, keeping the beliefs and behaviour patterns pre- 
vailing in the sec 5 etv in view, gives clue to a type of rituals viz. 

18 

group rituals which, according tc him, include elements of magic. 


But, further it is found that he divides rituals into two classes 

T5> 

viz. crisis rites and cyclic group rites. Of these two classes, 

the farmer is connected vith the important, critical, hut normally 

exf actable events vis. biological crises of life, birth, sexual 

maturity, reproduction and death, in the life of the individual. 

Ho further s*»ys that these rites extend beyond these ceremonials 

to encompass any ritual that is not calendrically fixed and cyclic. 

Ibe next class viz. cyclic group rites, comprises of those rituals 

i ch have equal signifi cance for all or for most members of the 

social group in *Mch they are performed. These rituals range from 

21 

familiar ceremonies tc those xM eh apply to the *hole societies.' 


He further observes that these observances may take place daily, 


weekly, monthly, seasonal, or annual. %nong peoples subsisting by 
agriculture, pi anting, first fruits, and harvest rites are particu- 
larly common. Cdving an example of cyclic group rituals, Horbeek 
says that the important ceremonial occasions o * Christianity are 
linked with the annual cycle of agriculture activities of the Medi- 
terjarean area in ’hlCh Christianity arose.'' 

But, the Vedic rituals are, generally, classified into 


three classes vi z.HSkaya'jna samstha rituals, 


3oca 3amsthd rjp,..,ais 


4 


J?3 

and ^aviryajna Samstha rituals. %on g these Sansthis each consists 
of rituals o' the seven sacrifices. Thus there would be a long list 
of rituals In these Samsthss. *11 the rites >hi ch are known under 

different names could be conci3ed to Prakrtl and vikrtl rites. The 

* • 

BaudhSyana srauta Sutra provides clear Information about these two 
types. The Sutra says that the Prakrtl Sacrifice Is the basic ritu- 
al and Vikrtl is that ^hlch models or the Prakrtl. The harsa and 

* * 

Purnamasa sacrifices constitute the Prakrtl basic ritual among the 
istls, whereas all other optional 1 sti s constitute Vikrtl. The 
^rauta Sutra further elves three tvpes of rituals viz. (i) to be 
repeated In accordance with the rites, (11) to be repeated in 

I 

accordance v! th deities and, (ill) to be repeated in accordance with 

number. The ritual that is performed with the mantras relating to 

the 3avl tr is the one repeated in accordance with the rites. The 

rituals of taklne up of clarified butter for all deities Into dhruva, 

the dronakalasa in '^5ch sorns Jo^ee is extracted tor all divinities 

come under the second type. The ritual of asking 'has the oblation 

been properly cooked, C 3avitr' three t*mes, is the example o* the 

25 

ritual that is repeated in accordance with number. 

Nevertheless, all the rituals, belonging to any Semstha, 
cannot be classified as religious or non-religions rituals because 
all the vedic rituals are religious. The magical rituals can also 
be included In Religious rituals. Thus ^edlc rituals could be classi- 
fied as: (1) Individual ^or private) rlto a l®, (ii) rituals for the 
family welfare and (ill) ritual ho** the eommuni ty- uplift (or pbblic 
ri tual s) . 

(1) indlvl dual _(or_ private) Rituals :, The rituals revfcrm ed for an 
individual's welfare can be called private rituals. Is a matter 


e* fact, a person is always influenced by his various amblticns, 


26 


hence, he performs numerous rituals for their fulfilment. K large 


number of such rituals has been accounted for in detail in Vedlc 

rl tual- texts, e. g. a person performs Sarvasvara ekaha , for his 

27 

peaceful death. By performing *.avamedh 8 , a person overcomes 
different evil si" Tai ttl rFya Gamhita declares that every person 

oves three debts to devas, rsl s and pitrs. He can free himself 
from these debts only by sacrifices, celibacy and offspring, res- 
pectively. Obviously, a person would like to have children in order 
to free himself from one of the debts. Tn the Vedic society the 


birth c f a male child was considered to be essential to keep the 

chain of family unbroken. %id the Vedic ritual- texts prescribe 

rituals fbr this purpose. Vt the Firjdapi tr-ya^na the wife of the 

yajamfina is directed to consume the middle rice- ball out of the 

30 

three, if she desires for a male issue. The ptansavana ritual of 

the grhy a sutras has also been prescribed for the fulfilment of the 

same desire. 0. Hr. specially prescribes Putresti, for getting a 
31 

son. If a person wants to get rid of a chronic disease, he should 

— 3^ 

perform 'Tfvrastut' ekaha; ~ lhus an individual performs various 
such rituals to fulfil his varied ambitions. U1 these rituals are 
for the welfare of an individual. 


(ii) ^bmll v- we?, fa re Hi ta al s : - The rituals, that are performed for the 

family welfare, constitute another type of Vedic rituals. Fancavila- 

33 

1 Sti is performed with the ambition of getting grains'. The idea 
behind this isti is to get more grains so that the family c r the 
ya jam Sna may not starve due to the shortage of grains. it the time 

of marriage the bridegroom makes the bride enter the house with the 

34 

verse "here may your pleasure increase with offspring. * Clearly, 
the ritual is meant for the h*ppy family life, is the term 'family' 


is, generally, taken to mean both husband and wife, therefore 

36 

' M»var*arohan a' ritual of Vajapeya is meant for the welfare of 
family even after the death. 

(Hi) Society- Wei fare ft! tnala ;- The rituals, in *hi ch the members 
o f varied varnas take part and wM ch serve fbr the welfare of socie- 
ty, are called the public rituals, .^rauta-rt te 3 , containing a larre 
number o- 4 * rituals, themselves are the best examples or pro up rituals 
for promoting community welfare as almost all the members of society 
take part in their accomr all shmen t . These are the rituals vhicih 


are performed 4 *cr the velfare o r society. Karfri-isti is rerfortned 

* • 

36 

for the reins, vhich is helpful for the welfare of society as a 


whole. 


37 


n tpTl CTR? V oblations are also for the wel^ai-e c 4 * the nation, if ter 

e e 

the birth o 4 * a child the ’namakarsna' or baptism ritual is perfcrm'ed. 


Although it Is £ ?>j tu«l thftt i s performed upon an indiriduai (the 
child), yet it can be considered as a public ritual ag other members 
of society, Ms relatives stc. also take part in the ceremony. Simi- 
larly, at the death o* a person, his "*el stives and ether members of 
the community take part in funeral ritual, vhich is the fittest 
example for the public ritual. 

Besides the Mt.uals o'* different types discussed above, 
til ere arc still some rituals viz. TjpksintP* and Prayascit ?* 5 rituals 


« » 


*hich also require independent con sider&ticn. 

(iv) flak sin a- rituals ;- There is no sacrificial rite in vhich the 
ri l t" n l of distribution o 4 * daksina is not perfoiyr,ed because without 

3P 

daksina an oblation is not an oblation In the real sense. "Ihis 

* * 

ritual is necessary because without the rerformance of this ritual 

40 

yajna ierisbe 3 , the"efore it should always be perfo^ed. Bence^t^. 
the distribution of daksina should itself be taken as an independent 


type of ritu*l. 


( v) Priya^citta Rituals :- The rituals are always performed with 
some ambitions and with the growth o^* the former the mistakes «re 

necessary in their performance. Tn that case the desired fruit 
tould be out of hands of the yajam&na. lb overcome the mistakes, tb- 
there has been prescribed a type of rituals viz. P”ayascitta rituals 
vhich are performed at once after the occurrence of miatakef^ The 
germ of rituals of this type may be found in the 3 V. especially in 
the hymns addressed to Rudra and T f«runa. here&s the later rj tual- 

texts, particularly irauta- sutras, are full of such F ray a sej t 14 
ri tual s. 

(vl) Kbh i carika» fti tual a: - In the ?edic society abhicarika (Kagic) 
rituals were also in practice. itharvaveda is clearly taken as 
abhiearika-book in which one can find a large number of abhic&ri ka 
rituals. Samhitas prescribe that cne should offer caru of black 

4 ?» J 

rice to i*oma and xbadra, if one desires to perform abhicSra. eyena- 

43 

ekaha is itself only for a'ohlcara (exorcism). These rituals are 
also performed with some desires, ihus they form a different type 
of Vedic-ri tuals. 


(TIT) CRT fl TS ‘n gMLSt , Before takin# the study of 'orl ein' of 
anvthine numerous aspects have to be kept in mind. It can’t be 


asserted that the result would always be the right one as Horbeck 


says that the study of ’origins' has seldom yielded results regard- 
ed as positive, and it has often emerged vi th strongly conflicting 

44 

theories. But, Influenced by this statement one should not re- 
frain Prom the study or 'origins’ rather ft r the dear understand- 
ing one has to devote oneself to this study. 

The ri tuals mostly, if not entirdy, are the part of 
religious ceremonies. But as all the ’fedic rituals are religious 


the~e*ore it would be arr •>'ep£ia te to search the origin of rituals 
In the 1 1 gb t o r some of the theories vhi ch have been proposed In 
the origin of ’Religion* and simultaneously criticised by learned 
personalities. Religion means, on the one hand, the body of be- 
liefs entertained by men regarding the divine or supernatural 
powers, and, on the oth e~, that sense of dependence on those po- 
wers vhloh is evrressed by word In the form of prayer and praise, ev 

45 

or by act In the form o* ritual and sacrifice. In other words it 
can be said that religion is the group-fbrm of rituals, lei i gloat 
ideas are the rational or cognitive attempts of primitive man to 
interpret and adjust to hi s external environment. And vhen the 
man tries to adjust himself it Is but natural that he seeks help 
o* gome sort or ritual*. Some o* the theories in the origin of 
religion are be^ne discussed here, <>r, they may give some clue to 
find out the origin of rituals. 

•theory o^ srrltlgn was given by Herbert Spencer, according to shorn 

all religions cri ginate in the honour and respect shown to the 

spirits o+ the dead. The theory was critized by scholars like A.. 

T =ng, Hopkins, v, MH en we consider the origin of Rgvedi c religion 

In the light this theory we feel disappointed. In the words of 

hr. Chgubsy 'if ve accept it, we would have to accept that the 

Hgvedie gods are the spirits or the ghosts of the dead person, 

48 

T^slch is evidently not. If the origin of rituals is studied from 
Spencer* s view point than it would mean that all rituals were ori- 
ginated from the worship or ghosts of the departed ancestors Who 
must have been tranquillized out of fear *Aiidi is not the fact. 

The mention o* the dr&dha, the rituals performed after the death 
of a man, mny be made *n thi 3 respect. But It cannot be said that 
the origin of rituals is the product of wortfdp of ghosts. 



toother theory, viz. * Theory of Croup- splri ts’ , was given 
49 

by !*indt. it was also not spared by the critics. Observing Rgvedic 

religion it is found that forest- worship, tkae worship or plant-wor- 

SO 

*ip 5 3 not the religion o* the Rgveda. Rut in the later ritual 
it 5 s found that at the soma sacrifice the tree, from -thieh the 
yupa ig taken, is worshipped by touching with a sruva? It is clear- 
ly the tree- worship. But worshir of trees cannot, he taken tor 
granted as the origin of all rituals because ail of them do not be- 
long to the worPMp of trees. 

toother theory, viz. ’ Theory p** Raturaiism * *s given by 
May Muller. According to the theory religion srrang from srontane- 
ous emotional reactions of wonder, awe and fear evoked in main by 

gr> 

natural phenomena such as the sun and the moon. To be more correct 
it can be said that the good aspect of nature -vhich evoked the sense 
of respect and el -o the a^t v etic consciousness of the poet was res- 
ponsible *or developing a clear concept of Vedi c religion. It is 
clear that ri tu«! s may also be the product of insrlrat/on of nature 
and resreot towards it because 'sfirya', * dyavffprthi vl 1 etc. all are 
helpful and that is *hy get libations and offerings. 

"'hoogh various other th^ori as have also been propounded to 
show the or* gin of religion, yet, if applied to trace the origin of 
rituals, they are on »W e to give a right and definite c3 ne in this 
respect. Certainly, no single theory can claim ss covering all the 
aspects of the origin o** anything* rather it can only reveal some 
o** the secrets. 

Crjgin of Rituals in tf edl c- cults - Coming out of the net of theories 
it is being tried to study other general features to find out the 
numerous reasons which could he v elpful in tracing the origin of 
rituals. The origin of "ituais could be seen in ^edi c colt i<hich 


endavours to (i) win the savour of prods, (5 i) ward off the hostili- 
ty of the demons and evil spirits and (ill) show respect to the 
. ^ 63 

ancestors, the favour of gods could be gained hy worshipping them 

wi th word or act. The gods, through prayers, could be evoked to 

fbrgive the sins, ^arupa is requested to forgive the sins* 0 

Va rup a (we) deprlcate thy wrath with salutations, with sacrifices 

and with ohlations, o Life giver, 0 wise, abiding for us, 0 king, 

loosen sins, committed (by us). igaln , he is requested for his 

favour: 0 Varuna, heap this call of mine, and be gracious today* 

56 

craving for help I seek thy' (favour). But at the same time, the 

people, vho take Rgvedie verses «s purely ritualistic, have been 

warned by Dr. Kashlkar, according to *hom, 'it must always be 

borne in mind that the dgveda is a poetry - o^ course liturgical 

poetry. 'Ihe ri tual- application of the Bgvedl c verses is only a 

56 

secondary purpose. 

Pleased by the prayers, the gods forgive sins. In the 
farnna-praghasa par yen the wife of the yaj a m*n& is asked to speak 
the name/8 of her lover/s and whsn she speaks, die is made to 
recite *Fra#i5sin' etc. (VS.III.44?^ and thus expiating for the 
sin she gets rid of it. But, if by chance, the man realises that 
the god - worshipped only with Prayers - is not favouring him, than 
he starts making gifts in various forms. He surrlies the god with 
the food he rinds most strengthening to procure the favour of the 
gods!? 8 Obviously, celestial beings are thought to be able to grant 
good or inflicting harm on crops or other property and to revert 
their wrathful attitude they are mitigated through offerings and 
oblations of all kinds, especially of the products, vis. rice, 
grains, barley etc., of the soil. Clearly, in this practice lies 
the seed of the origin of rituals of offering different materials. 


The reason of disfavour mipht be the vreth of the pod 
doe to any reason and because It is to be propitiated, so, In this 
case, also, there are chances for the ori pin of pift-ri toais. The 

pi f t i s offered to avert the vrath of the pod : it seeks to produce 

in him not the positive action of furtherinp the welfare of the 

suppliant as is normally the cas* 4 , but the nepatlve attitude of 

59 

srarinp the polity man . is a man is made pleased with a pi ft, the 

pods too are pleased with it. Hopkins observes that in reality, 

this was a form of plaeation made under duress to overcome divine 

60 

an per, piaeular rather than a special form of pi ft sacrifice. It 
seems that makinp pifts is the best method of avertlnp the wrath of 
pod. It has been db served that rituals are performed for pettinp 
the favour and keerine off the wrath of pods but the orl pin of such 
rituals, thlch are performed after receJvine the favour is seen very 
rare. Baudhayana 33. prescribes that if a son is bom to a person 
he shoul d offer a tvelve-kapfcia purodasa to Vai svanara 4pnif* Tbi- 
ttirTya Samhita also rrescribes rituals of o***erf n^s, to be mad« 

js o 

i f a man pets a son bom to him or attains a thousand cows. Tt 
sews that the ritual was fbr the maintenance o<* health of the 
received-on es. In the ancient days the pods were pifted with 
milk, *(h®e, purodasa, flesh etc. But in the modern davs besides 
pivinp offerinps to pods, they are gifted with the construction 
of terries, flowers are wrethed, and sometimes food is distributed 
amonp the poor people on the name of pods. This is the background 
in the oripin of modem rituals. 

tccordlnp to the peneral think in p leni serves as a niliar 
to join heaven and earth. It is thoupht to be t.h*» earth-pod and 
mossanpers of other pods, who takes the offered mst.e , *i al unto them: 
therefore the ritual of establi shine the fire in sacri fleial-hearth 


i ? 

i. 


(ya^nj ka-kun^s) Is for the oblations to be offered into it. Establish- 
ment o* a single fire is the ritual for every householder but the 
wealthy people give birth to nev rituals by establishing three fires 
viz. (larhapatva, /jhavaniya and Daksipagni* and perform a large num- 
ber of rituals. If only one fire Is established then there is a 
ritual or churning It out of the aranl s and if thre« are established 
thon other ritual vis, taking the other two fror the na“rhapatyfl, is 


ori gin a ted . 



and Shov» - ire then cause cf the origin of new rituals Is the 
human tendency tc'mrdc romp end <hcw. Everv v^aljhy person wants 

to ret* form a sacri f| ee with a great enthusiasm dl splaying his riches 

and 'or It the rtvjks have to evolve nev rituals because they were 

also at, ©re of the '‘act that bl grer the sacr* fleer bigger would be 

the dak sin a. Tn this way the yalatsana and Ms performer, both gain 
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high fame. ’’alasnya i 


-> fll 


sacrifice vhlch Includes 30 pany spall 


istis in It. It 3e^j?s ns If all *•>>*• se l sM s have been added influen- 

* « * • 

ced by the romp and stiov tendency. Similar Is the case vi th l^va- 
medha s a ori flee, karma rkar acknowledges it as a romp and show sacri- 
fice. iccordinr to him *the isvamedhe is aeknovl edged to be a great 

state ru nR ticn, ^a-aetehi sed hy romp and grandeur worthy cf sn 

64 

err eror *to has subduced all othe* kings, rarrarkar further observes 


thit it is veil kn own that the horse is regarded as the most vigorous 
male animal and there certa'nly was a time vhon society allowed women, 
who for me re user or the ether, could not secure rale human beings 


to consort with fhep, to have intercourse vdth a horse, and that 

€6 

e T ’fjnt was regarded as a fit for being celebrated with special pomp. 

It is right 'hat the sacri **1 cl al system had become complicated with 
the origin o* nev ritual $ and there >fls s thinking towards ] omp and 
show but it is rot appropriate to say that other ri tunl s were ori gi- 
neted from the celebration of the event of intercourse of a woman with 


1 


ll 


q berge, which is quite impossible. The ritual is only a symbolic 
one because the chief-queen lies with the lead (not the Kving)horse 
and places its ranis into her lar. There i s no sign of actual 
union. The reason for the symbolic celebration may be to secure 
a male child vith divine qualities and vigour. 

.foal lability of foings; • - Availability of things also influences 
ihe origin o* '>'*• tu«! ?br the Pa^ubandha sacrl flee the yopa of 
Palasa \«s i r°scribed. If the Pal&sa is available in one region 


4» 

. . ^ 


ray not be available in tbe other region vhereas the Khadira, 


°11va or Rauhl taka are available there. Then K-e yupa of either 
o 4 * the tree vill come into the ritual practice and lienee bv the 
rj tuai of substitution comes into being. In the Tunar^dhana Ku.4a 
is used in riace of tbe wood vhich is used in Xdhanaf^ Tnis is 
the example o* ritual of substitution, 

Abhicarika Fractices :» There exist abhicSrika practices also. Peer- 
ing into + he depth of ;W. some people think that there are obvious- 
ly sore Ibhi efrika hymns In it vl 1.3. the removal of jaundice by the 
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sun; the prevention o f mi srarri age, and the prognostication of 

misfortune. ' Tgveda tell s hov the purohita Devfipi won rain by a 
73 

spell. But H6nier- till jams considers the Rgveda as a collection 

of songs in praise o * the personified elements and, according to 

74 

him, It is not arranged for any ritual purpose. None the less, 


tile hymns have helped the growth of the sacrifice. 

Sometimes the rituals are considered the results of 

75 

p ri es tly el a bo r a ti on 

.4* 

m 4- 

Mac don ell holds the rtviks responsible for the origin 
of magic biiuais. According to him, even in the period of the 
Hgveda, there alrea y existed a priestly class, qualified by 
snecial knowledge and magical qualities to act for others In 


76 

di col t and dangerous intercourse of men with gods and spirits. 

But the critics never lag behind. Fotdar criticizes Macdonell in 

tile strong words when he says that the priests of the Rgveda were 

not iragi ci an because the Rgvedic sacrifices were not tragical in 
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character. Kt the same time Hharvaveda, which is taken as spell 
hook, contains * battle s roll used by a Porohita in fight?® T**, fbr 
* %*5!e, the magi c-r! tual s are kept aside, then also it could be 
asserted that th* ytviks a^e also responsible for the origin of 
ri tael s. i*ot to sresk o* this only magical ideas al so are the 
cause for the origin of rituals. Steprinf on the tiger's skin 
was thought to be gaining the tiger-like strength that is ’*by at 
the Baja suys the king is made to star on a tiger's skin. This 
ritual i? cle»ciy the result c* paginal idea. 

n «*li ef in -iot?? s t <*. belief in reals Is found in all soeieti e», end 

79 

in the priiri tt ve ”orld souls dc in iced often vande^. lb shov res- 
pect to the seal a of ancestors will automatically give birth to 

the ritual.' c- ancestor worship and the rituals o # Mndaritr- 

• ' ' ♦ 

p 

Ya^na, ritrmedha, -1rad>!s are the result of ancestor worship. It 
is sup rosed that there are tvo types spirits viz. evil and 
good. iMl spirits are always thought to be gore dangerous thin 
good spirits. They are comparatively more dreadful and that is 
why, as it seems to be right, they forced t^eir passage into the 
Yedio ri tnal. Or.'lu, pre scribes that one should offer obla- 

tions of duly cooked flbod to both: the day walking an d the night 
walkin'* being", to gods as well es demons, the evil doe*s are to 
be flattered and gratified vi 1h praise, offerings and gifts for 
warding off evil, whereas on the contrary, the kind spirits are 
propitiated for favour e f veal t'-» , offspring, animals, lend end 


servants etc. when a person possesses land, he thinks to produce 


trains and then atain he d*sire3 for more grains. He ensures the 
continuity of vegetation which could be achieved through the perio- 
dical offerings of grains and the \errayau a -i sti is the best example 
for it. The offering of first-fruit, however, is mainly if not 
entirely an offering to secure the safe eating of the new products, 

, PI 

an ides stolen i s of vc ri d- wi d e extension. In this way the ritual 


c * gra jn-of f er i n g s com at in to p ractice, 

t’ayycnts to be de* the reader of ancient ri tual books comes 
across tee ri tael r f distribution of daksiija, which is related to 
the rtviits wnc are, getierally, th/ought to be greedy personages but 
the appropriate reason for the origin of daksina rituals 3eems to 

be another. It is the human psychology to make gifts to the well- 
wi deers. The gcrls are rai d oblations for, they render help to the 

ysjjarar.a. llrilarly, on the same pattern the rtviks are paid gifts 
or daksina. The yajj agina think 3 tn^t the p ergon, ttoo has helped 
Mu, In getting >1s desires fulfilled, must also be paid something 


ana appropriate '•'•n <1 

0(0 

nated. 


hiK. the dak sinn rituals right have been origi- 


Hemoval of errors: - 3ti.ll there is another reason for the origin 
of ritual which requires attention. The details of the rituals 
want cn increasing and they became more and more complicated. It 
was but inevitable that an error otoriMex mrarpdrirgxt »dr should be commit- 
ted in their performance. And this was the reason that the error- 
consciousness arose among the people and they tried to perform 
those rltu a ls which could avert the error. Vi th the outcoming of 
positive results the rituals which came into practice, started to 
be known as the '1 rffyaici ttad , the word vihich is net found in the 
vgveda but only In 1 a ter*-li terature: Brahmcnas and 3utras. r lhe 

taste for the invattions o** such rituals is dearly one which 
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grew with the development of the priestly system. 


Obviously, there are numerous reasons r or the origin of 
rituals. It could highly be assorted that a single theory, as 
observed riy S t f could not be prcrosed in support ©r the origin of 
rituals as the rituals are the results o r various natural effects 
and changing human tendencies and woods. 


(IV) DBVKLOPH^T CFHITH1L3 :- It is a generally accepted fact that 

the religious history of India does not really begin at the time 

i*hen the Veda, the earliest literature, va 3 composed, but it 
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begins much earlier. tod the Hgveda is the oldest vritten lite- 
rary monument of the world containing an age long tradition of 


Aryans and at the same time reflecting a gli 


se of their rituals. 


Therefore it becomes necessary to observe the development of/rlght 
from the hgveda itself. 


3amhi tas :- The religion or the Hgveda is the worship of great and 

powerful gods. It seeks to proritiate them by gifts and supplica- 
86 — 

tlons. Though the Hgveda- 3amhita is not a book of "itual, yet the 
earliest reference introducing the Vedic ritual is found in it. It 


gives the list or at least seven rtviks viz. Hotr, Fctr, Nestr, 

86 

Ignfdhra, Prasastr, Adhvaryu and Brahman a. At another place the 

nsmes of the rtviks viz. Hotr, Vdhvaryu, ^vayas, Agnimindha, Grave- 

f 

p^ahha and Hahstr, are found. Still there are other rtviks viz. 

op pc* 90 oi oo / 93 

TTpavaktr, PuroM ta, Samanyas, TTdgrahha*^ x Jams gas and Samtr, 

^ose names have been mentioned in the Hgveda. But, of all these 


above mentioned the Hdsgribha and Oravagrabha disappear in the 

94 

later ritual. ttillebrandt is also or the opinion that the names 

o** thopp Hgvedlc priests are largely, though not entirely, the 

95 

names or the rri^sts or the later ceremonial. The functions of 

the *>ur chief priests te n t h ga rs * viz. Hota, TTdgata Brahma and 

Q6 

idhvaryu, are *ound divided in the Hgveda; 
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The names of the objects viz. yura, idhma, 3a w idha, 

_UD# j5 1 

junu, dron* etc. to be used In a sacrifice are also found in 
the Rgveda. Similarly, purodasa, grain, milk appear strong the 
offerings and boll, cow, goat, horse and sheep appear among the 
anl mal-of feri n gs. 


Rgveda provides a term in vhieh the Adhvaryu is asked 

^ „ 109 

to give the consent *’or the recitation to begin. The terns ' astu 
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^rau 


sa t 


va aa t an d sva 


ahiP 6 


• * 


are -il so found in the Rgveda itself. 


At one place the word ’parvana' is repeated, which Is taken to mean 


/ 


that the i sti named Oarsapurnamasa, mentioned in the Yajorveda, was 

106 

performed during the Sgvedic period. A fev protoCtypes woul^ be 


sufficient to show the use of Rgvedic verses in the Ritual. Two 

^7 T08 

hymns were used at the time of kindling of fire. Another hymn 


was used at the time of anointing the yupa. The flowing soma is 

famous as pavamaha soma and the ninth mandala the Rgveda carries 

hymns on this very description. The mindala *3 addressed to the 

soma-plant and the juice pressed from It during three sevanas. Rg- 
10 ° 

veda gives a hint of the ancient system o** pressing the Soma with 
the help of a mortar (ulftkhaia) and pestle (graven). 

From all these references, d5 seussed above, one may con- 
clude that during Rgvedic period there existed some rituals. But 
It is a difficult task to define the ritual development or the 
Rgvedic period as the chronology of the hymns vhich lie at the ba- 
sis of the rituals in the different stages can’t be regarded as 
correspondjn g to that of the different stages of the rituals 
th cm selves^ 


Obviously, all the mantras o r the Rgveda have not been 
used in the rituals. Notwithstanding, it could be mentioned here 


that the mantras of the 3gveda were not, ori finally, composed for 
the sacrificial uses but, late* on they began to be used in the 
sacri -'Ices by the ritualists according to the voquirement of the 
ritu»*l. The Hgvedic ritual, as deduced from the hymns, was an ela- 
borated affair, yet consideratily varied from the ritual of the 
/ 

Srauta Sutras. 

* definite form of ritual 5* seen In the Samhitas of 
Y&jurvede and Semaveda. "he very arrangement cf the mantras of 

both these sapbitas ere in complete accordance wi th the performance 
of ritu&ls. The verses in the V ajurveria nre none, the more hymnal 
in their nature but, on the contrary, are in the main ritualistic 
and depict the exceeding growth of the Ygvedi c rit.nal1?r. The ver- 
ses have been dominated by the details of the sacrificial rituals. 
Certainly, the verses and formulas of this '^eda are invariably 
found fulfil' ing one or the other ritual function. In a few eases 
the verses in the Yajurveda have been repeated. The V ajurveda- 

verse V. 3 7. has been repeated as 77T.4d v but the former is used in 
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the morning pressing whereas the letter in the midday pressing. 
Similarly some other verses have been repeated e. g. 2.24 as 8.14? 
5.36 as 7.43, 11.29 ft s 13.?? 10.24 as 1^.14? 12.6 as 12. *1, 12.9 
as 42. 4D, 12.10 as 12.41 etc. etc. But one should be very clear 
that the repeated verse is always used for another ritual. 

The Sam an singers were already divided into two classes 

_ 112 _ 
of Idgatrs and Prastotrs at lecst. Xgneya-handa, tondra-Xahda 

and Pavaraana4iahfia o r the Slaved® themselves 3peak the sjTtory of 

systematic description of rituals. In the "ttararcika of Samaveda 

fihsgana and Ohyagihas are found. The Uttararcika provides samanas 

for Da&ratra parva, Tam vat 3a ra parva, Tkaha parva, fhfna parva, 

3attra parva, Irayascitta parva and Ksudra rarva, in a systematic 


way. Sajnana were used in the ^rauta rituals as 5s clear from K3S 

1X3 

*h«n it savs that Brahma sings three Samans. Moreover par ti ci- 
tation of TTdgatr and his assistants, the chanters o* hymns from 
3amaveda, makes it dear the use of Samaveda in the later ritual 
performance. 

The 4tharvaveda Sa&hita is taken to be a spell book, that 

is %hy the priest, Brahma, related to the Safrhita remains almost 

silent. Keith observes that a deliberate attempt vas later made 

to bring the Itharvavcda into the circle of the three orthodox 

' r eda s by the addition to the collection o ** book TX *#iieh contains 

the hymns to be used by the Brahman a och am sin priest in the ritual 
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o** the soma sacrifice. The verses from this ^eda came to be 

I / _ 

used in Srauta ritual. Vaitana Srauta 3utra uses verses from this 

Veda e. g. the sutra prescribes *V.7.78(74) .4 to be reci ted at the 

1 IS 

time of vov taking. In many gVhya rites, however, a large number 
of the verses of the ttharvaveda have been use^?^ ?br instance, 

4V. 1 . 11 is used in the rites of child birth. 

Brahman a s t Hie Vcdie ritual continued with the change of society 
**or a long reriod. The ritual of the Brahmanas was clearly conti- 
nuous with that oc the Hgveda. These texts could be treated as a 
large collection of supplements to the Samhltas containing direc- 
tions for the proper use of hymns and prayers. Hiey are the volu- 
minous body writings describing the rituals in a detail. They, 
many a times, discuss the meanings of the rites, example, 

defining ' r ajapaya, 3Br. tells that *Va^a' means ’ Vina* and 'Vaja- 
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pays* means the same as ' innarey» r Bloomfield seems to havs mls- 
un d en s too d the detailed description of rituals fbund in the B^ahm«- 
nas. According to him, 'both the performances and their explana- 
tions are treated in such a way, and spun out to such length, as to 


.i J 

render* these work s ( Brahm*na s' on the vtKsle monuments o f tedious- 

f 

lift 

n^ss and intrinsic stupidity. Tt is not right to us* such words 
fof these vjor^s, net because they are taken as sacred but, because 
without tt it would have been very difficult to understood the 
complicated rituals. These texts, in *act, hare helped in the 
growth and development, or rituals, as they serve «s a torch to lead 

the off! cl ants and the yajamaina at the right path. 

The rituals of , dr§h?ranas are not the same as are found 
in the .laftihl tas but they ceire Into their standard for® after some 
changes. * large number of rites and ceremonies and their bewilder- 
ing complications took a lone time to come Into a regular system 
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of sacrificial euies, as have been exhibited in the Brahm«n*s. ds 

a matter of fhet t^e ritual is described in the Brahman a- texts in 

» 

a detail. Observing the development of Brahmanlc rituals, P.Baner- 

jee says that ’they became more imrortant than religion and priest 
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more Important +han gods. But Potdar is of the view that in the 
days of Brahmapas, *d th the Shifting of the emphasis, the per- 
^brjnance of a sacrificial rite hrs become a ehariot to be drawn 
by the hymns and the divinities. ^ Keerjnm the comments of Fotdar 
in view, it can't be said that the rtviks were rore important than 
gods, as ha3 been stated by V . bk n er t 1 ee . In the Brahm^nas one can 
find a great number of gods who are offered various types of offer- 
ings. The gc 4 s have always enjoyed an Important riiaee in the socie- 
ty. The rtviks could only he the means to perform a sacrifice in 

* 

a right way, whereas, It were the gods Who could bless the yajamen* 
with bliss. Thereby it cannot be said that rtviks or gods - one 
of the two - were important. Both parties had an important place 
In the Brihmanie ritual. If the chariot is drawn by the hymns and 
the divinities then the rtviks are th® charioteer. The ritual had 



developed to a large extent in Which all the means had their own 
1 importance. 

I f __ 

ora u ta- ig tra 9 1 - Though the Srauta Patras are considered an unin- 


teresting form or literature and they have the refutation of rek- 
in c: a little attractive field of study and Inquir^p yet they 
constitute an important part of the Indian Culture. One can't shut 
one's eyes from the p aot that they are the string of rules for the 
guidance of sacrificing officiants. They contain not only the 

rules and nodes of sacrifices but also the implicot'ons (viniyora) 

1^4 

of the ran tra s. And, many times, they prescribe suitable graris«- 

IPS 

ti cal modifications (uha) in resrect of certain yajus. The sys- 

/ 

tenatic vay of rituals is found only In the Jrauta dutras, vho 

follov their ’'esr^ctive B^ahrauS-oexts vith certain modi f i cations 

and additions, ^br example, at l^arsapurnamasa sacrifice there is 

a ritual to husk the havl s grains three times, s. Br. condemns the 

uttering of the ve rse 'devethyah ^undhadhvam ' etc. in the ritual. 

But VTatyayana, certainly, did a modi ficat ; cr by accenting it es a 

1S7 1 

vl ev of sore other Acharyas. In this Katyayana iraute diitra among 
the options of the tire of performances of 'Punaradhan® '-rite it 
hes been prescribed that the rite ray be performed at the Punnrvasu- 


con st ell atlon. this is clearly an example of addition as this 

/ t 

option Is not found in 5 3 r . The -uthors of tbe krauts lutras did 
not fe»l hesitation to quote from other Brahman a 3. ?Or example 

15?0 

Kab/ayana has quoted Tandya Brahman a many a times. Hovever, there 

/ _ 

is no fundamental r'lfferenca between the rl tual 3 of Brauta Sutras 
anB as rreseribed in the! - ** Brahmanas. Tsuji observes that an 


ly makes use of the vi dhi elements 


author of a ^rauta sut.ra 
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of a Brahmana t^xt of his ot^n recension. The Srauta sutras fill 

__ Tf!l 

ur the lacunas le^t out in the Brahmanas*. They provide the details 


■; o 
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0 ^* the ri tual s in a set order. They have also, like Brahmanas, 
ssafle room for a number or gods. a matter of fact, these gods 
have been mentioned in the Bgveda algo but those were different 
*roH! these as they were only the ’-er son 1 flea ti on o* the powers 
of nature. In the Brfhamanas and Sutras a different conception 


about them is seen as they formed definite 


rorr-s. 


Sore sacri flees are considered as f rak rtf - r 5 te $ and they 


Include description - ' of smaller istis. ^r eve 


vem 1 e , Dsr sap urna 


r^s« the Prakrti rite, includes Bak sayan a isti. Similarly, ignis- 
tome is the Irakrti of all the soma s a ofi el os . flienberg points 


out that it shovs how much system there is in the Indian sacrifi- 
ces and how fulPy and minutely that systar must have been elabora. 
ted, before it ass-tmed that form in vhlcli wo find 1 1 in the 


Brahmanas and ’Sutras 


‘Ther® are other examples of development 


in the rttni - !. In the v aia sanevf laohi Ffirreoti a an** ''amvarasus 


are not dealt with but. K33 lavs down a fev Kamyesti s. *rsd it is 

* * ‘ , * 

ol early, the develornent c p rituals. However, it may he rt'-ted 




here that the - ! ev*iloned form of teals mi! eh i® found -Jn the 3rauta 

*>■ 

tJutrn s 1 9 not the result, of a single day but a result of lour 
traditions c* centuries. 

/ 

Grtiya- Sutra s'.~ Ihe wrhya ri tuals (U& a s old as the braut.a ritual 
end they hove a common origin. In general, even 1* it is granted 
with 7'nauer Ihot the domestic ritual is earlier then the public 
ritual, it remains true that so far as the texts are concerned the 

/ if*3 

grhyasufcPHS aro later than the Srantasutras. ' clgveda has also 

J 34 

and fun era 


i x 


hymns but full details and developed form of rituals of these 
ceremonies are found only in Uie Grhyasljtra s. 


rindapitr-yajna is found In the Brahamanas, >♦ lotrae and 

in the Grttyasutras as well. IXB.Shagtrj observes that this forp 

0 * father-*©r ship seems to be the first step of development in 

X30 

the development of rituals of ancestor- worship. there is a ritual 
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of feeding the br$hp*nas, in thi s yajna. Jhsstriji is or the 
opinion that this ritual is unknown to the Brahmapas and irauta 

138 

Sutras. It i s» according to him, introduced in the Grhya-period*. 

Tt seems that, a reference +vcm '>ah.SS. has been slipped by lhastri 
Ji, herein it Is said that the Yajamana either him3el^ consumes 
(the rice balls) o** stipes them to a brahmana or throws into the 
vote #» Ihe riving or rice- balls to e brahmana, certainly, is the 

initial stare of deeding the ferahmanag and hence It would not be 

« 

appropriate to say that only fThya sfltras introduced this ritual. 

K ritual is just like a Hover in its bud hhich ^akes 

time to develop into its full form. Similarly, :>maute ri tual s 

have taken a loom span of time to develor. The tJhole of the ^edic 

period must be regarded as one of steady modification in detail 
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of the rite.' Tt could be vindicated that Bgvedic rituals have 
a hand in the fc^mat^on or later rituals. Ritual is not or a 


absolute ri ri d nature, as it trows, alters and rerishee bat 30 *e- 
times remains in practice though in another form. %*yhov, it 
remains a r®<*t that It h»3 a quality of development. 


(v) ^ tC TO ns TH ^ r? T 7 C7 M C HTK 17 TP *L 3 


111 trials take a lone time to d e v<*T 0 p into their standard 
form and numerous factors are resronsible to influence *:hp«. Here 
are sore of the factors ^hleh Influence the rituals in or.e or the 


other way: 

(D *nclent Practices?- indent practices r revail in. r in the society 


are on® of the factors responsible in influencing the rituals. In 




( 


i 


the Sottas it has been prescribed that the arms and the sacrlfl- 

ciai utensils etc. were placed by the side of the dead person. ^ 

*"he ritual seems to had an ancient influence upon it, nor, it 

Rl^it have remained a thinking that 'there is somethin* which 

lives alive even after the death *hich requires the things of 

daily use'. Hopkins observes that 'that there is a ghost, that 

somethin? survives, is implied as primitive belief by the practice 

of burying i mrl “rents, toys, horses, wives etc. with the dead and 

sending the soul dowi a stream or ever water in a boat (as do the 
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Africans and ag did the Scandinavians!. It can be said that to 
some extent the ancestor worship might have some influence of such 


and en t practices. 

H,H.Shnstri points out three successive methods of dis- 
posing the dead in the Hedic times. According to him, burial was 

succeeded by post cremation burial and post cremation burial was 
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succeeded by cremation. But, among these methods, pointed out 
by Shastrl ji , the most primitive one is found absent. the ini- 
tial stages the people might be in practice to throw the dead body 
in an open place >here it was eaten by dogs or wild animals or it 
gave away a foul stink. *nd 'hen they would have seen that bad 


state of the body they ml^ht have started practising other succes- 


sive methods. Hgveda contains both the burial and the cremation 
144 

verses. T? rpir the later ri tnal«teyts it is clear that at the 


Fitrmedha rite the bones of the dead were buried into tbe grourW® 

* 

vhl cfc is the post- cremation burial stage. The fact of burying 

the bene3 after cremation reminds the ancient practice of dispos- 
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ing the dead by burying. The modem ritual or burying (and not 
cremating) the infants might be, to some extant, a reminiscence 
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of the ancient practice of burying the dead bodies of all includ- 
ing grown ups. 


(ii) Sap graphic ^actovss - Change of climate, life under new condi- 
tions, all these elements oppose the stereotyped ritual with more 
or leg« succes If IteM". othe~ reasons the ritual g develop, many 
ti mes^Ll on g different lines owing to different geographical eondi- 
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tfons. Sutras show *hat a ritual can v»ry in varied regions 
FatySyana, while describing the dakglpa of ?i svajj tsilra-ekaha, 

proscribed the different dak?inas for different regions. According 


to him horses, 


elephants, chariots yoked with mules were 

14 © 


given in western, eastern and northern provinces, respectively. 

The prescription of different animals for the different regions 
is influenced, perhaps, with their availability in a large number 
in those resrectiva provinces. The ^gveda vhlch mentions, many a 
times, the srrow^ne o* >oma on mountains, particularly on the 
yuj a van if never gives g clue to the ritual o+ the ^oma purchasing 
vhidh is *oun* In the later tu 8 !- texts. Tt can be surmised that 


in the ?gvedic times the Aryans must have been living near these 
mountains and the sonas.pl ants was easily available but vhen they 
e rr ended further, naturally, they began to live in far from re- 
gions where the soma was not available and at the same time it was 
not an easv task for all oersons to bring that themselves. In 

at 

these circumstances tome people might have adopted it their pro- 
fession as to bring and sell the soma plant in the regions far from 
the Mujavana. Pith the result, the ritual of selling and purchas- 
ing of the soma found place in the later ritual- texts. Clearly, 
the ritual came into being influenced by geographic factor. 


Studying the method of* disposing the dead from the 
modern view point it is found that the funeral rituals are also 

influenced by the geo graph leal factor. In the hilly areas *here 
the fuel-wood can be had in a plenty the rituals of disposing the 
dead body are performed by cremating it on the pyre prepared from 
wood ’whereas in the plains or big cities i/here the facility of 
wod-fuel is not available these rituals are influenced and the 
dead body is disrosed in el ectrj c-crematori um« 

^ iti' Morality ?. Morality of the people also influences the ritu- 
als. Their made of thinking always changes which Influences the 
rituals. If they believe the rtviks and have orCthodox thinking 
then the sacrificial rituals wuld remain intact. Ihe ritual 3 
*ould, however, have an adverse effect in case the people don't 
believe the rtviks and start thinking the rtviks* actions from the 
heterodox vl ev roint. Obviously, the Vedie sacrificial rituals 
vere the result of orthodox thinking and their omission in later 
times is the result 0 * heterodox thinking. It can be said that 
to some extent the rituals cf grhya-sutras are still in practice 
but due to changing morality they also are going out of practice 
and modern eoo~t marriages are the example of it. 

/ 

There .1 a a saying vhi cb has been quoted in 3ah.Gr.5u. 
\£ilch reads as 'animals may be killed at madhurarka, at a 3oma 
sacrifice, and at the rites dedicated to the Titrs and gods only, 

1 K 1 

and no if' ere else: thus the Manu said. Obviously, animal kill- 
ing v» s generally practised but the above statement shows the 

changed morality and a tendency to discourage the animal killing 
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at the sacrifices. 

Economic Position :- The mention and mode or practice of bigger 


sacrifices found in the ritual- texts show that the economic position 


I 


of 7©dic people was satisfactorily <500 <1. Vid only the people, 

*fr»o ve*»e economically in a Rood posTtlon could afford the higher 

expenses a n d daksinas o** these sacrifices. ®br example, ign i s tx>ma , 

Tr ajapeya, Bajasuya, isvnmedba etc. could only be performed by rich 

patrons especially the kings. 't the isvamedha the pearls are 
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ve^en into the rape end tail of the dead ho^se/' The ritual 


clearly reflects the riches of theyajamina. it the same time 

fbr th«* di strl bution of daksina the economic condition c * the 

* * 

yajamana was always kept In rind as is clear from the statement 
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' y a tho t sSh an* ^adyat’ *hieh means that it* the yajamema was not 

in an economically sound position, he could River smaller amount 
of daksina. But, on the contrary the rituals do not remain; prac- 
tice if people are economically poor. Tt is rl Rht that in the 
^edi c age the rituals cf numerous types were performed but later 
on as the economic position of people did rot remain eood, the 
rituals vent out o p practice. In the modern days no irauta ritu- 
al 1 s per fo need by any person because of the lower p*r capita 


income. 

(▼) Political 51 tuatlon si - The kine was naturallv the chief o* the 
sacrlficers and the rituals of the royal consecration, isvamedha 
etc. were performed for his 3ole benefit. If the kin r takes in- 
terest in tattles then apart from religious some other rituals also 
come into practice, ’hen the king is ready to go to the battle 

field, he is Riven his armours by performing certain rituals in 
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which his victory is longed for. Mthout religious tolerance of 
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a king there could be no religiously ordered society in a country. 

In the ancient times the marriage age of a girl was 

157 

prescribed as sixteen years. 


But later on it was fixed as eleven. 


The girl remain s 'Kanya 1 up to the a** of ten and in the eleventh 
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year she must be stcr^ied. Both of these views dhow that marriage 
ritual? were performed when the girl attained puberty. later on 
the re^formance- time cf the3e rituals vfis influenced by political 
situations. ,,! i th the advent of Muslim rulers the Hindus started 
marrying their girls without having attained the puberty, because 
the v oslips used to take away the SHTSFif unmarried ^indu girls. 
Clearly, to seve these girls from falling into the hands of Muslims 
they were married at an early age. 


(VI) CPLW3C It is the social expansion that mixes the 


various rituals or brings in new rituals. Whatever is important 

1G9 

in social life always receives ^itual attention. Cultural sense 

is also helpful in influencing the rituals. ?gveda provides a 

160 ^ , 
verse in which the wife of a dead person, lyinp wi th her husband 

on the pyre, is made to rise by the younger brother of her husband 

or some othe»* person. Clearly, the ritual of burning the living 

wife along with her dead husband mi^it have remained In practice 

in ancient times but with the development of cultural sense the 


influence upon the ritual is clear from the fact that it was net 
practised in the Vedic age. 

J62 

In the Vedic ti «es Visnu was compared to the yajna and 
was not treated as a personal god. But, later on with the advent 
o' Bhagavata-dharma and idol worship he was given place in the 
temples and the new rituals of wrething the flowers etc. signify- 
ing his worship came into being. Certainly these rituals are 
influenced by cultural changes in the society. 



0 



fin hktjgton 



Tn general, religion is an attitude of reverence towards 
thehl^er objects end in the Tedic religion, In particular, It is 
tl'e ritual that mainly accompanies the reverence. 


^ i) Hi tual exhibits the Religion ? 

Hsta hi idling relationship between ritual end religion ^op- 
kins holds that, ’the ritual is the frame vhich preserves religion 
as well as esdiibits itf In other words, if a particular religion 
Is alive It Is only due to the rltual3 performed therein, *hich 
means that the latter constitutes the practical aspect of the for- 
mer. The performance of the rituals via. wearing ya^nopavXta, 
’chotl’, ’tilaka’ etc. has preserved the outer form of Hindu reli- 
gion and these very ^ituals exhibit it. is a matter of Pact, every 
religious sect develops more or less some sorts of rituals x«Mch 
exhibit these religious sects. The rituals of applying ’bhasami 
on the Hsrahead, vearine tripun dra by mean3 of goplcandana, and 
wearing w* its clothes and a similar strap on the mouth, respectively, 

t „ 

exhibit the religious sects viz. 3aiva, Vaisnava and Jain, b^nee, 
it is true that ^itual is the preserver and exhibitor o r the outer 
form of the rrf.lglon and thus both the ritual and religion go side 
by side. 

The various religions may differ in their thinking and 

perc 0 rm a nce of their cituals, but one thing vhl eh Is common in all 

is that every religion consists of three aspects viz. philosophy 
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(dar&rna)* history (rurana) and rituals (enusthana). The philo so- 
phic aspect of religion deals with its flindamental and essential 

basis. The paurinic aspect of religion deals with the significance 

% 

of its various aspects through varied legen 


ds, stories or myths. 


Sometimes it also exposes the hidden philosophic secrets of that 

religion with the examples of fanciful lives of men and gods. The 

ennsthana aspect rlays a very significant role in every religion. 

V*y Mjjller whites that it has been hrfd by many vriters to be lm- 
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possible that a religion could exist without some outward form. 

He farther wit^s that some authorities hold that an active reli- 


gion In common life, is nothing without an external worship, wi th- 
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cut a priesthood and without ritual. Thus the ritual is the outer 

fo*m of religion through *h1eh the latter becomes conspicuous. 

The Ve die religion possesses all the three aspects in it. 

The philo sophl c aspect of Vedic religion Is best explained in the 
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philosophic hymns or the Igveda and the Atharvaveda. The other two 


aspects are visualised in a large quantity in Vedie literature, 
especially in the Hrahmanas. The sacrifice vh i ch constitutes the 
nucleus of ?edie religion is entirely prevailed with these two 
asrects. A. number of rituals, performed In the varied sacrifices 
like narsenurn «na sa, Pasubandha, cioma sacrifices, SautramanT etc. 
clearly manifest the Vedic religion as prevalent in the time or 
the Brahman as. 

(ii) Ritual «• R el i gi on as Body and Jouli- 

The relation^iip between religion and ritual is like 
that 0 ^ the soul and body, or 'exhibited* (prakasya) *?nd 'exhibi- 
tor' (prakasaka). To be more correct^ tfie relationship between 
the two is of 'attainable' (Sadhya) and 'means to attain* (sadhana) 
In the * r edic aee rany ^dtuai s were performed for the attainment of 
heaven. Besides some sacrifices, istlshave nl?o been preseribed 
for its attainment'. At the ^Mjareya the ritual of ascending the 

y up a by the yajam^na and his wife has al so been connected with 
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golflg to the heaven. 


The gods are also said to have gone to the 


Not only this, even the animal, 
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heaven with the help o** the yupa. 

killed at the ^gnlstema, assumes a divine body and goes opto the 
, 171 

h raven, ''ll these instances snow that the religion as exhibited 


through these rituals was directed towards the attainment of heaven 


Thus, the rituals, besides manifesting a religion, are also the 
means (saihana) of attaining the ^rui t of that religion. 

(ill) HI tual lamina te s lei gion : 


*s a matter of fact, the ri toal 3 preserve a religion as 


veil as exhibit it, but sometimes they start dominating the 


latter, This relation ship between the two could also be found in 
the Vedic religion. Though the references to the ptviks, various 


rituals, and various materials fbr the sacrifices are found in the 
„ 175 

“gveda, yet the Igvedic ritual3 were in no way comrllcated. How- 
ever, in the brahma j e period the Vedic religion became dominated 
with t*>e rituals ^hi ch were highly complicated in their nature and 
method of performance. In this period the rerfbrwsnce o * rituals 
became so prevalent and significant that it became sadhya throwing 
avay the fundamental a^>ect of religion in background, ^r example 
at the earlier stages the ritual of giving daksina was thought to 
be a necessary part of rail gion. It was given for the welfare of 
both the giver end the recipient, but later on the ri tual dominated 
the real aspect of religion. Actually it was still piven but with 


a different purpose of rer^brming merely a ritual. It may or may 
not be beneficial to the recipient and the giver. The example from 


Kathopani sad makes it clear where the cows of no use are given as 
173 

daksina. ^om this Instance it is dear that many a time religion 
takes the secondary riace whereas its ritual aspect dominates and 


becomes rrimarv end at this 3 tage the existance of religion is 


'j 

i) * -V 


r» 


pletely governed by its cuter form. 


VII. II TP ^ «ND r-YTiTCLCOY 

The word mythology has been defined ss body of myth in a 
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particular culture, or the scientific study of myths in general. Tt 

is a necessity as the background to a culture, and even to a reason- 
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able satisfactory human life. About Indian mythology it is sugges- 
ted that the Igveda gives only an imperfect impression and that, 
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In a sense, it is t'< e work o'* an ari stocjraev, vhereas Pandekar 

accepts the mythology is the central theme of ^gvedi - ?^ According 

to him mythology of dgveda represents the result or a long period 
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or development of sacred poetry. Speaking about; Hedi c mythology 
beholds that it. is not a static phenomenon. It is the evolutionary 



o’" growing mythology. Copiously, the Hgvedic mythology is a poetic 


device. But in the irfihmanlc mythology the old Tolytheism is no 
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longer as real as in the Agveda. In this period the poetic device 
care to er* end and the mythology vas completely revolving round the 


v* to&i s. 


It would be appripriate here to clear the concept of the 


**>rd myth also. Myths are considered as the tales that pass do»ei 
(fum generation to generation and become traditional.^ Wopkins takes 


them as stories, Sometimes ’legend’ also conveys the same sense. 
However, myth is distinguished from legend a?, being entirely ficti- 
tious and imaginary* vh ere a - the legend is woven around an histori- 

«tgg 

cal f! gure or nucleu^. The people of different walks life 
define ’biyth’ in their own ways. However, the Indian tradition 
accepts them as the composition of seers as the poetic device. 


Various scholars have established relationship between 
ritual and myth. I t is an accepted fact that generally, i f not 


always, myths accompany the rituals. But Mr. lanehe observes that 

th«ro are some myths unaccompanied by any ritual performance and 
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between the two extreme® ra nv in termed! ate types can be attested. 


There a-e others *ko take this relationship as a close one. Louis 
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8enou is the supporter or the latter view. E.B.Leach takes both 
JW s T of them ©a counterpart cf sadi ether, Recording to 

him ‘Myth 5mp?i *a ritual, ritual irrrli.es myth, they are one and 


V* 

! i' f 


ie sar-e’ , n e forth©- says that myth recarded as a statement in 

words 'says* th« same thin? as ritual regarded as © statement in 
186 

action, Raglan is also of the ®ame but slightly modified view. 

TT e considers the ritual as the magic dram* to vM ch mvth is a book 

of words, vhleh often survives %ihen the drama has ceased to be per- 
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formed.' 'Tic star«m*>nt shows that ritual and myth are closely but 
not permanently related to each other. Morkins also does not 
scree to accept them as always dependent to each other. He holds 
that there are myths independent of ritual, living only as stories 
end others of Thick the thole ritual is a presentation in dramatic 

foJ?' Q 

igairi comin® to *he Vedie ritual and myth, there are 

scholar® *Jhn con side- most of the myth in Hgveda as the svmbolic 

expression fora ritual dram^? 9 Dr. DRnge gives forth his views 

In the following words: ’Myth is not without ritual, fbr the texts 

are 3acred and ritualistic In nature and no account is without a 
IPO 

ritual. ’’hus, according to him, many myth3 are arthavadas. De- 
tail? 1 of rituals as veil ©s irvtholog! cel material, concerning the 
orlrin and development of the universe and other myths, is found 
in a large new her in the Vedie literature, especially in the 


BrSHmanas. *br the study of myths Bloomfield also recognises the 
value of Brahmanas as he considers them as the store house of myihs 


besides ifcese texts, the myths cool d also be founi very easily in 
the 3 ambit*e. m a 1 1 1 j rfva 3 a»hi ta, in connection with the piling 
c e *i r e. al ta ” , ne~rat.es a ryth of the origin o* the worlds wi th a 
view to exalting tv*** rl teal a of f! re-altar. In the myth vhol » of 
th© universe ha3 beer> represented es a fine altar built by fra j a- 
T“ ti , hr hi 3 surrort, who was tossing about on e lotus-leaf in 


4e> 


o w**l d Of iodi 3**ririr*t.ed «a ter r. vi thout a place to rest or.^e 


to on, rtl ed the fire- cl tar on the nest, of voters* Clearly, 
ryth snprorts the mj twal of riling the fire-altar for the stabili 
tv of life and *hus establishing w el ation sfliir between ritual and 
By the lory* Going t^rowgh the ri : ».*ai s and rytho in the Brahwonas 

it 2 s revealed tb*»t it is not always that ri tual arid mythology 


aeleirrany each other. However, it is necessary to n*amine the 


rel. ation shir bet 


* K * 


the two. Tt wool d be, here, examined how 


the myths in various ways are related to the rituals:- 
( 1 ^ Orening Secrets: yhe rel ation & ip between ritual and mvtholo. 


gy is c+ the groat imrortanee* There are myths which or^n the 
secrets of certain rituals. The myth of Ptiruravas and TT rva£f* is 
such a myth ’diich #ipvs how Pururavas learns from TTrva^f to secure 
+rr,rr : th #» o^^hsrvas the secret of ritual (of churning the fire 

from a^vattha aranls and sacrificing in that fire) by vhich he 

« ** 

himself becomes on© of them. 


(11) fnovidinp RtymoloBTt ThemytV'S establish relationship with 

rituals by providing their etymology. Santrfimanf ispl is for 

curing a person. The etymology of Grot reman f ritual hes been 

* 

given forth vith the help of a myth. Visvarfipe, the sen of Tvastr 
had three he* do with three moutha to consume, royc eetlvely, soma, 
snri and other things. Indra insrlred by jealousy cut his heads 
off. Tvastr, being angry from this, kept the soma away from Tndra 

. * t * 
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\/ho, In return consumed ^hole of the iiukre (soma) kept In the 
drortakalase. Bat* the soma mixed in his ’pranas* and be pan to 
flow from his different organs. Because* the soma is 'every thing’ 
(sarva) and then 'everything' came oat of him, he walked like a 
lame person. The Isvln* cured him by re-placing 'everything' into 

a 

him. The gods thought these two have saved i?pW ) him and there- 
fore it came to be knotn as Sautramanl C tt ~* >r * ^ >FR7 7 '(*’$ frf ff-hW ctf : - 

tT. nrvfy ^rnr)^ 

(ill) is Arthavada ‘ The device arthavada intends to tel] the 
reason v*jy a certain mantra mast be ottered in a particular ritual. 
And this device is found to be accompanied by a myth. At the 
Bar sap urn am* sa, there is a ritual of reciting a 'trc' containing 
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the word ' a dhvsra ' in it. The 3' Br. reads that at the time *hen 
the gods were performing sacrifice, their enemies, the a suras, 
wanted to destroy it ( ^ fb ■ ) , But, even then they could not 
do 90, with the result they were defeated and that is why the 
yajna started to be known as 'adhvara' ^J ) . The enemies 

o^“ a person vho, knowing this secret, recites the trc with ’adh- 
vara 1 , are destroyed and thus defeated. Here the myth shows vhy 
the trc Should be recited. 


(iv) Supporting the taboo rituals ? At the furusamedha sacrifice 
the ritual requires the killing of men but actually it is not 


performed and this taboo has also been made to understand by 
means of a myth, furusa Narfiyan^witb a desire to surpass all 
the beings, performed r uru samedh a. *dien the paryagnikarapa ritual 


was over and the victims were to be killed the Viak said '0 Purusai 
don't kill the man, lest the purusa should eat the purusa" and, 
therefore, the ri tua] or releasing the victims wa s us 


taboos have *»1 so relations vitb mythology. 


(v) Showing motive of the ritual* it the Da »sar orn ami sa the waters 
are brought forward. S»Br. gives the motive of their bringing. 
According to the myth the a sura s tried to stop the sacrificing gods 
and the latter in return found a vajra i.e. the waters. This va^r* 

destroys everything. Therefore, the waters are brought and the 
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sacrifice is performed under the shelter of this Vajra. The myth 
of asuras and gods is for giving the motive of the ritual of bring- 
ing the waters. 

J Sag J &ft s j P* . the x i t u a x * In the Srauta rites the ritual 
o* preparing TTedi is post inrortant. The vedi Is prepared by dig- 
ging the earth equal to the depth of three fingers. The importance 
of ritual is shown through a myth. ftsuras and gods, the progeny of 
Praiapati, quarrelled ^or their impedance. The asuras won and 
started to distribute the earth among themselves. The gods demanded 
t v elr share. The asuras agreed to give equal to the place covered 
by Visflu, the TTamana. T €th their efforts the gods took whole of 
the earth but then ^i»u went out o* their sight. They found him 
after eq0 „l to tt. tarth of It, „vth 

rfiows the significance of* ritu®l of digging the earth, Pereas 
sociologically speaking, the ritual is only to clear the earth from 
plants, herbs, roots etc. 

Bar the Origins : Sometimes there i s an indirect relationship 
between ritual end myth as the latter is said in origin of the 
material to be us«d in the former. it the hasapaya the yajamaha 
ve»r s a necklace of lotus- flowers for dik?a ritual. The Fancavim^a 


Brahmana gives a myth describing the origin of lotus. Recording to 

* 

the Brahmana, ’the lustre of Taruna departed as he was consecrated. 
It (lustre) fell into three parts, fne jrd became Bhpgu (the seer) 


one third 


n 



a (saman) and one third entered the water ...that 


he '•ho puts on a lotus garland, obtains that virility bavin* 
reached it (virlli ty?? 9 

Thu s the myths in varied manners have been given to 
establish their relations with rituals. Ma* Muller considers 
the mythology as an inherent necessity of language, if ve recog- 
nise in language the outward form and manifestation of though t?^ 
No doubt, mythology 5 s aa such but It also remains a fact that it 
is the ritu®l ^hieh, more or less manifests these thoughts. Both 
of them have a close yet not permanent relationship. The ritual 
forms a very considerable part of mythology and both of these 
have such a relationship thst they create an important part of 
the sacrificial cult. 
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Magic, according to Fraser, is® spurious system of 
natural lav as veil as a fallacious guide of conduct?^ Re consi- 
ders it as a fals“ science a? well as an shore tive art. ^ovever, 

there are others who do not adhere to this view. according to 

9D 5? 

Ruth Benedict, it is as ecr ef »t1ve as science. as a matter of fact, 
magic and science are the two different sides. Magic differs from 
science, for the magician assumes that there is a counsel relation- 
ship between performance of formula and the end phenomenon, whereas 

the scientist makes no assumption and investigates ®ach step of 
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the process. Hence magic j#iould not be compared to the science. 
Vacdooel! argues that maeic endeavours to gain its ends by influenc- 


ing the course o e events, without the intervention of divine be- 
304 

ings. Hoveve’*, he considers shells and rituals as a necessary 
part or magic. The intervention of divine beings should not 
totally be exluded, because, there happen some magic rituals in 



*hi oh the heir o'* fods 1# needed. *'! th the help of divine belnfs 
the course of arproachine events can he chanced. Mafic Isa process 
that helps for the aceoarpli shmen t of desired results bv controlling 
the preternatural forces. It is such a skill vith which astonldh- 
inf results are fain ad. 

Fra*er accepts two principles as the basil of mafic. The 
*irst one, accordinc to him, is that like prqBes like or an effect 

resembles Its cause; and the second, thinps which have once been In 

contact with each oth<*r continue to act on each other at a distance 
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after the physiee ,, contact has been severed. Uie two principles 
have, respectively, been flven the names as the 'law of Similarity' 
and the '^v of Contact or ContafJon'. ^r the mafical practices 
the use of one's broken tooth, cuttinf of nails, hair etc. is 
tV^onfht to he representinf the very person to whom they belonf. tad 
the use of th*»se thines endorses the secon'’ lav c f ’Yazer, !>r. Broni- 
sl ew accepts the sr ell , the ’rite and the condition of the performer 
as the three fundamentals of mafic. By the spell he understands 
the utterance o r words (verses). K set of actions, acconp anylnf the 
mafical formulas, Is known as the rite. r rhe rerffermer handles the 
mafic performance with acute care otherwise the power of this act 
is nullified. Breach of taboo becomes the cause for the failure 


of the made practice. Ihoutfi all the three fundamentals are nece- 
ssary fbr mafic practice, yet amonp them the mantras have a hifh 
place. iJometlmes they are repeated, sometime they are spoken in a 
lev voice and the other time in a loud voice. The mafical power 


mostly dwells in these mantras. Truely speaking, mafic is, to some 
ertent, the fame of words supported by some sort of action. 

Maya Malaviya observes the "^edic mafic as depen dlnf upon 
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the worship of mods. Thcuph there ere some mafloal practices In 


^ich at the very first sight worship of gods does not seer to 
be necessary. *br example, to win the lmve of one's beloved the 
h«art of the beloved's image is penetrated by an arrow. But in 
this ease also at last the lover seeks the help, of Mitra and Parana 
to expell all the thought and purpose from his beloved's heart and 


to make her his subject. Hgvedie gods were powerful and were 
worshipped and requested for help but later on the ritual became 
powerful and started to rule over the gods. In the above cited 
example, it seems as if the performer is making order to t'itra and 
v aruna. Some people find magic in Hgveda, but Kashikar is of 
the view that unless the ritual accompanying the Bgvedic hymn is 
ascertained it is difficult to say whether the ' 


c ritual was 

purely religious or there was element of magic even in that ritual. 


However, in the later literature, especially in the 4>harvaveda 
and the Kauslka-sutra apple material is found in respect of the 
magic. Manu considers the magic of the ith arvaveda as the brah- 
man a' s weapon, ^hieh he may use without any hesitation against 
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hi s rivals. 

Before examining the relationship between ritual and 
magic it should be clear that 'magic' itself Isa ritual performed 


with a particular desire. However, sacrificial ritual and magical 
ritual are not always together. The former Is not always magical 
In its nature. It may include magical idea, but magical ritual 
need not take the form o* a public ritual, *br the magic is always 
pe^ormed in a lonely place especially at the crossly or grave- 
yards and mostly the time of Its performance is night. Keith also 
accepts the sacrificial and magic rituals as the two different 


aspects of marf® efforts to aecomrligh his desires. J Common rituals 
are o^ the nature that a common man also understands them, but the 


ma ri c rituals go even up to that point where man's wit and fore- 
sight begin to fail. The relationship between ritual and magic 
can be well established by saying that there are rituals of White 
and black mafic. The former class of "ituais is for the protec- 
tion of the rerfoiwer from various evils whereas the latter aims 
at practising those rituals which help in causing death or rain- 
ing the enemies etc. These black magic rituals are called 'abhi- 
c»ra karma s' . The relationship between ritual and magic can also 
be shown through some of the following instances? 

(O 3j ymbolic BelationSilp ? Burning or throwing away the old gar- 
ments, shoes etc. into the w*ter symbolises the termination of 

?13 /# , 

adversity. the 'lavamayana, an arya'and a sudra engage in a 

struggle for the possession of a circular *hite skin, in Which 

°14 

the arva wins. The magical aim of this performance, according 

to Maedonell, is the liberation of the sun from the powers of 
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darkness. <lt the initiation of ignicayana, the yajamlna wears 
rukma vhich contains twenty one round studs sewn in an antelope 
skin straff Dr. Dange observes magical value in the number of 
studs and the antelope skin, fbr the antelope skin is the symbol 
of sacrifice and of the PraJWpatj and the number twenty one is 

?>17 

©vowedly mystic. Thus the rituals do have some symbolic relations 
with magic. 

(ii) Personal Profits in the ^sfckgroun d: Sometimes ritual is con- 
nected with magic for personal gains. ?or the removal of ' Takman ' 
(fever) the magic ritual is performed. ’*lth the recitation of 

the patient is given a gruel, made of roasted grain, to 
drink. The dregs of the gruel are poured from a coprer pot into 
the fire derived from forest fire. Dius magical rituals were 
performed also for Ion? life, welfare of children etc. The rela- 
tional? between ritual and magic has personal rrofits in the 


back* round. 

(ill) JHBJ1 c»l tura 1 al th ; - Bsrley is mixed with mhec and th en 

it is swept with the plough into the furrow in the field. Then 

three handful Is o? seeds are c*st into furrow reciting **.*!. 143 and 
afters rds the seed are covered with earth?^ In this verse undeeay- 

ins heaps of grain have been desired. In this v«y magic has entered 
the agriculture rituals. 

(iv) Against Chernies* Kau&ka sutra prescribes magic rituals to 
be performed against enemy in the battle field. ’fith a view to 

defeating th^r. Heel ting 4.V.III.1. husk of* rice, with a base of 
porridge, is poured into the fire from a m%rtar or a minute grain 
is sacrificed in the same way. Twenty one stone chirs are shaken 
in a winnovinr basket against the adversary, and In a pot of* rice 
is offered to <\pva. In this *ay magic enters the war rituals 
al so. 

(v) To ward off the evil splrjts t In the animal sacrifice, the 
fire brand is carried round the animal. sBr. giving its explana- 
tion says that through this ritual an unbroken fence is made round 

the animal, *gni is the speller of the ^aksasas and hence they 
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do not seize upon the animal. *?ere magic relates itself to the 
ritual of wardinr the evil spirits off. 

*gain*t the Performer ? Generally, the yajamina performs ritu- 
als for his welfare, but they can be used for magical purposes lay 
performing them otherwise, tfcr example, at the T»r&purnamasa, 
there Isa ritual of bringing a branch ( iftkhlharana) to be per- 
formed by *dhv«ryu. If Mb vary u wishes to make the sacrificer 
deprive of his cattle, he brings a branch without leaves and hav- 
ing its foremost part dry, whereas otherwise the branch #iould 


contain leave 3. Thus brlnpinp the dry branch Is a map! cal prac- 
tice and in this way a simple ri tuai takes the form of a mapieal 
rl toai. 

Thus ritual an ■I maple have a relationship in many ways 
and the existence o* marie in r 'edie ritual can't be denied, it 
the same time it should be noted, whenever maple Is performed it 

is accompanied by some ritual but every ritual is not mapieal in 
its nature and character. 
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